CHAPTER I— INTRODUCTORY 



1. BACKGROUND. This report is concerned with a minority of the students in 
technical colleges, those whose course of education cannot be specifically 
related to the operations they perform in their employment. They axe not among 
the tens of thousands of students in colleges following National Certificate or 
City and Guilds and similar courses ; the only ‘recognised qualification’ sought 
by any of them is the General Certificate of Education. They differ from most 
other students in the lack of a clear vocational objective to their educational 
course, and it was for this reason only that their needs were made the subject 
of special study. 

The results should, however, be of interest not only to those who are res- 
ponsible for courses for these ‘general students’ but to all who are interested in 
the provision of general education to the much larger number of young people 
who pursue specifically vocational courses. Within the past five years it has 
become the normal practice for such courses to include a substantial element of 
general studies. 

2. THE PROJECT. In 1962 the then Ministry of Education got in touch with a 
small number of local education authorities with experience of work with young 
people whose occupations offer little scope for specifically vocational education. 
The authorities were invited to develop such courses at selected colleges in co- 
operation with local firms. The project had two purposes; first, to try to achieve 
some increase in numbers and, second, to attempt a measure of the success of 
the courses and of the conditions that make for success. At a preliminary con- 
ference in the autumn of 1962 representatives of colleges and authorities agreed 
on common standards by which to assess year by year the success of their 
courses and the conditions of work. The annual assessment of each college was 
distributed to all other colleges and authorities concerned. One or two colleges 
withdrew between 1962 and 1965, others joined, including colleges in Scotland. 
This report also draws on the experience of other colleges familiar with this 
work but not originally committed to the project. The assessment and the 
lessons they suggest have been discussed at successive annual conferences. 

3. THE STUDENTS. Fox the purposes of this project the Colleges were concerned 
with students whose course of part-time further education was not related 
specifically to the acquisition of technical, commercial or office skills. For some 
students their course was not related to occupational skill because the skills 
needed were so easily acquired that they gave little basis for further education to 
build on. Others were young people of considerable ability — ^young civil servants, 
local government officers, employees of nationalised and private industries; 
but their motives in coming to college, or their employers’ motives in releasing 
them, were the broadening and deepening of their general education and their 
personal development. Many of these already had several O levels but had no 
wish to take A level subjects. 

4. On the whole the colleges accepted the assumption in ‘Youth’s Opportunity’ 
that a division between vocational and non-vocational courses is superficial 
and harmful. As one principal put it, the use of the word vocational ‘tends to 
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confuse all thinking in the development of general education. ‘Vocational’ is 
a subjective rather than an objective criterion. It refers to the state of the student’s 
mind — his attitude towards his study, not to any individual elements in his 
course’. It refers also to the state of mind of employers in releasing students; 
one principal could speak of firms which released young employees for general 
education for the purpose of enabling them to equip themselves for supervisory 
posts. The motives both of students and employers are inextricably mixed. For 
the general student as much as for the technical student, the college is anxious 
to further his full development, including his effectiveness at work. If his course 
is not, or cannot be, directly related to occupational skill, it can be related to the 
occupational situation, to the student’s rights, responsibilities and obligations 
as a worker. Further, colleges acknowledged no clear distinction between 
general studies forming the minority time of technical students and general 
studies that occupy the whole course of the general students. Nearly all of what 
is said in ‘General Studies in Technical Colleges’ is valid for the education of 
general students in the colleges. 

5. The colleges concerned in the project recognise that times will change. For 
example, new courses specially designed for operatives and clerical and com- 
mercial workers are likely to increase in number as the Industrial Training 
Boards make their influence felt. In consequence we may reasonably expect a 
decrease in the proportion of young people in insured employment whose level 
of occupational skill is considered to offer no basis for an associated course of 
further education. This is to be welcomed. There are, however, always likely to 
be some for whom no specific course of further education can be directly 
associated with their training, in the sense in which this association is envisaged 
in the Industrial Training Act. It is to be hoped that while the proportion of 
these young people in the working population diminishes, the gain in self- 
respect and personal competence that can be obtained from an effective course 
of general studies will continue to be recognised by employers, colleges, and 
young workers. 
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CHAPTER II— EMPLOYERS AND STUDENTS 



1. This chapter, like the next, is drawn from the reports of principals of colleges 
involved in the project, supplemented by statements from other colleges who 
contributed from their experience of this work. It begins by analysing the 
relationship of colleges, first, with firms and, second, with students. There is 
some danger in this procedure, as the motives of employers and students interact 
and the college must take account of both. In the third section, therefore, an 
attempt is made to relate the two as they affect the colleges’ policy in recruitment. 

2. RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYERS. Prominent among the employing bodies 
interested in releasing young people for general education are departments of 
central and local government, nationalised industries and some big private firms. 
Several colleges report very little response from small firms; but another 
college found that ‘in general, small employers still have a paternal attitude to 
their employees and are willing to co-operate in their further education’. The 
experience of another had been that ‘most small firms have released students to 
us in the first instance either at the suggestion of the Youth Employment Officer 
or because the directors of the firm have had personal knowledge of some 
student who has benefited by attendance at our classes’. More will be said on 
this topic in the section on recruitment. 

3. The reasons that move employers to release young workers are various. At 
one college ‘the motives of employers . . . appear to be a conviction that (i) 
some improvement can thus be secured in written and oral expression, and that 
(ii) a liberal general education is worth supporting in itself. The respective 
importance of each of these two motives varies from employer to employer’. 
The biggest firm contributing to this college appears to be actuated by both 
motives about equally. The managing director has made it clear that he hopes 
for some improvement in written English, spelling, punctuation and arithmetic 
as a result of day-release. At the same time the firm fully supports the inclusion 
of arts and crafts, social studies, appreciation of literature, music, ballet, drama, 
etc., in the course. The Civil Service authorities insist on the inclusion of such 
work, and are apt to protest when they find their students wanting to concentrate 
wholly on examination work. One college writes, ‘The Civil Service Council for 
Further Education desires a broad general course for its students and empha- 
sises the need for a substantial ‘general education’ element even for those 
students spending part of the day on examination subjects’. This attitude of 
government departments and of the Civil Service Council for Further Education 
is reflected in the replies from many other colleges, although one college records 
that individual supervisors in the Civil Service may have a more narrow view of 
the purpose of the course. ‘In general’, says a principal, ‘employers grant release 
so that their employees may be more efficient at their work, whether through 
improvement in specific skills or in general education. An interest is also 
expressed in the general demeanour and appearance of young employees ... 
One organisation with a majority of older workers expressed a wish for their 
young employees to be able to mix with other young people for some part of the 
week’. A similar motive prompted one County Constabulary to tell a principal 
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‘that they value day-release as it gives the cadet the opportunity to mix with, 
and to get to know, members of the public in all walks of life with whom they 
will eventually have to deal in the course of their official duties’. 

4. In general, the motives of employers appear to be a combination of altruisin, 
‘a concern for the personal welfare of their employees’, with enlightened self- 
interest. ‘Motives are generally altruistic. Employers show a genuine concern 
for the welfare and development of young people, but they also realise that the 
granting of day-release indirectly benefits them as students take advantage of 
the facihties’. ‘Many of our employers are committed to day release by policy. 
They expect a general improvement in the educational standard of the junior 
employees they release, and the development of responsible attitudes to work’. 
And from a third college, ‘They hope that students will become more responsible 
and adaptable workers and that as a result of further education of young 
workers they will not have the high labour turn-over common in firms employing 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers.’ 

5. Some employers take a keen interest in the curriculum. At a conference for 
employers organised by a county authority (referred to again in the section on 
recruitment) emphasis was laid on the participation of employers in formulating 
the programme of work, and employers responded well to this. Working parties 
were set up to work out details. Elsewhere employers’ influence on the course was 
exercised in Advisory Committees on which they serve ; sometimes also ‘during 
visits of teaching staff to places of employment discussion may influence the 
content of the non-vocational course’. Another college says that ‘employers, 
when they first release students to us, are always consulted on the proposed 
course of study of their employees, and their wishes are met whenever possible’. 
But such relationships have been achieved at this college only after difficulty. 
In earlier years the college found an ‘attachment to English and Mathematics 
as potentially useful subjects, a distrust of Social Studies and condemnation of 
P.E., Craft Work, Home Making, Music Appreciation etc ... A sympathetic 
understanding of the work we do and the content of the individual course is 
only reached by some employers after we have had their students over some 
years’. Another principal found the same dislike of cultural subjects persisting 
in 1964. ‘Although we explained (we thought convincingly) the need for the 
inclusion of games, art, women’s subjects, etc., in a balanced course, we dis- 
covered that the use of such words has an emotive effect on many employers 
and creates a barrier between us preventing further discussion.’ The attachment 
of employers to English and arthmetic is emphasised in the reports of many 
colleges, often in strong terms. Such attitudes are seldom restrictive in their 
effect ; many colleges, as the next chapter will show, treat these subjects broadly 
and liberally, and with generous use of modern teaching aids. Nor do the require- 
ments of employers often result in a narrow curriculum. ‘Apart from a need for 
Improvement in basic subjects, such as English and arithmetic, employers leave 
content of curriculum to the college.’ Most of the employers contributing 
students to the colleges accept the colleges’ conception of what is desirable for 
the students they send. Where employers do seek to determine the whole of the 
curriculum to be followed, colleges have found that pursuasion and discussion 
can resolve the difficulties. The influence of the firm on the programme can in- 
deed be exercised in the opposite direction. A college describes one famous 
retail firm as ‘insistent that no vocational training whatever should be given to 
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their students, as the firm had its own training methods and courses. On the 
other hand, they asked that the course content should be as liberal as possible, 
to include art and subjects of cultural interest’. The general education scheme at 
one college is used by three firms in its area as a means of assessing potentiality 
for promotion to supervisory posts, under arrangements devised in collabora- 
tion with the college ; tltis was referred to in paragraph 4 of Chapter I. In general, 
colleges welcome the interest of employers in the curriculum. ‘On the whole, the 
employer who shows interest in the curriculum is genuinely concerned for the 
education of his employees and is not just paying lip service to day-release.’ 

6. Most colleges insist on the importance of continuing contact with the em- 
ployer. ‘Contact is vital’, says one college, ‘and continuous liaison is effected.’ 
Personnel Officers and directors are offered the ‘open door’ to see students at 
work and tell the staff something of the nature of the firm so that certain relevant 
items could be integrated in the college teaching. Open Days and invitations to 
college functions are common means of enabling employers and supervisors to 
understand the purpose and methods of courses. ‘Each year a residential course 
in Leadership and Initiative is run by the college in the Lake District. Members 
of employing firms and authorities help with the organising and running of the 
courses, and over the years directors, managers and officials of the various 
employing authorities have visited the course and talked to students.’ Some 
colleges are keenly aware of the need to interest supervisors of young workers 
as well as managers and personnel officers. In one area two-day conferences are 
organised every year by the extra-mural department of the university in associ- 
ation with the education authority. ‘It is probable that few attended the con- 
ference from firms not already giving day release but those present . . . were 
given a new view of day release for the general students.’ Another college says 
that the quickest and best results are achieved with students whose immediate 
superiors are both interested and sympathetic. 

7. On their part college staff regularly visit firms to see at first-hand the nature 
and conditions of students’ employment. One principal finds that an effective 
way of obtaining close co-operation with employers is for him to act as education 
officer for them; ‘we set and mark English, arithmetic and General Knowledge 
tests for new entrants into the firms and sit in on the selection boards for junior 
replacements’. There is frequent consultation between college and employers 
by telephone on routine matters (attendance and the like). Nearly all colleges 
send employers reports on students every year at least, and at other times on 
request. ‘These reports are closely examined by most employers and frequently 
result in subsequent consultation.’ 

8. THE STUDENTS AND THEIR ATTITUDES. The wide range of ability has 
already been indicated; the students include civil servants, telephonists, junior 
postmen, local government officers, clerical assistants, hospital nursing cadets, 
police cadets, and in one college “cadet housemothers” released by the Child- 
ren’s Department of the Inner London Education Authority for a block release 
course. One college is attended for general education by printing apprentices 
who take their vocational course elsewhere. Other students are local authority 
gardeners, forestry commission employees, general office workers, messengers, 
machinists and process workers from a great variety of industries, including 
nationalised industries. Few are unemployed, although one college put on special 
courses, now discontinued, for young men temporarily out of employment. 
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9. If ability varies, so does attitude on entry. One college says that about 20 
per cent welcome day-release, 40 per cent are indifferent to start with but their 
interest can be won, about 20 per cent are antipathetic but some of these may be 
converted; the rest remain hostile throughout. Several other principals offer 
a similar analysis. ‘It is probable’, says one, ‘that the greater number would opt 
out if given the chance by the employer before being sent to classes. Once enrolled 
and settled in, students find that it is not just a continuation of day school routine, 
that they are treated as young grown-ups and have a choice in what they do. 
There is a marked change in attitude, and comparatively few show total lack 
of interest.’ One very large employer made attendance of students at this college 
compulsory for two years and optional for a third; 70 per cent wanted to con- 
tinue for the optional year although, in the principal’s view, the majority would 
never have enrolled in the course at all if given the choice originally. Another 
confirms the influence on student attitudes of being allowed a choice of course. 
‘The two things that determine student attitudes are (i) effective teaching . . . 
(ii) a genuine opportunity to choose at least a substantial portion of the course 
followed and to change any part of it should it prove unsatisfactory.’ (The 
organisation of work at this college is described in the next chapter.) The in- 
fluence of adult relationships between staff and student is confirmed by other 
principals. One head of department says that many students, particularly girls, 
resent the return to education. ‘The former pupils of the lower streams in 
secondary modern schools come to us quite convinced that their education is 
complete and that there is nothing left for them to learn. We consider that we 
have failed if we have not changed this attitude by the end of the first term’s 
attendance.’ Ninety per cent of the students at this college are said to be 
genuinely sorry when attendance ceases at the age of eighteen. ‘Many . . . 
feel they are losing something of value when they leave us and their attachment 
to the department is demonstrated by attendance, as former students, at 
departmental socials, dances and outings, by visits to the department, and by 
correcting some of the initial reluctance to attendance shown by some of the 
juniors.’ 

10. The following illustrates a special aspect of students’ attitudes. One college 
comments on the case of the student who on leaving school realises that compe- 
tition for good posts is stiff and that he lacks qualification. ‘The first reaction is 
to seek more training or paper qualification,’ to concentrate on the strictly 
utilitarian. From the start the college attempts to widen the narrow ambitions 
of these young people for O and A level passes, first by providing the sort of 
education they seek and then by discussing with them the value of other general 
subjects. It claims success for this approach. The principal writes, ‘I think many 
teachers in further education fail in this task because they are not fully aware 
of the problem themselves’. 

11. But the motives of students are tricky ground and more than one principal 
is reluctant to trust his subjective impressions. ‘Motivation is a most complex 
question on which we have done little research and are not therefore competent 
to offer anything but a very superficial answer.’ Those who venture an opinion 
suggest the following : a consciousness of defects of education which they want 
to put right; a desire for promotion; a sense of personal satisfaction from 
mastering skills; the pleasure of a break in the week’s routine; enjoyment 
of the society of other students of their age. One adds that many of his students 
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‘come from establishments where day release is an accepted tradition and there- 
fore are prepared for it either by the firm or by their fellows already in atten- 
dance’. 

12. Attendance is said to be reasonably good. The only young people who 
suffer financially are the minority on piece-work who are paid day-rate when 
attending college. Some employers help with travel-fares. 

13. RECRUITMENT. ‘I believe that the satisfied employer or the grateful parent 
is our best source of recruitment’. Another college regards ‘effective teaching’ 
as in the long run the most convincing argument. Much must depend on the 
local reputation built up by the college over the years, but reputation can be 
fortified in various ways. Even the head of department whose words open this 
paragraph confesses to years of ‘carpet-bagging’ in quest of students. 

14. Some colleges are in no position to recruit; their buildings are fully used, 
and they can absorb no more. ‘The firms sending students sent them in suffi- 
ciently large numbers to make it unnecessary to try to recruit others . . . 
consolidation was more important than a wider recruitment.’ By the majority 
who were expanding as well as contributing their experience to the project, the 
following approaches were attempted. 

(a) ‘Personal contact is the most successful with all firms,’ ‘In my experience 
the personal approach has been more successful with the greater number of 
firms’ (although other methods have been effective). ‘Most small firms have 
to be approached personally.’ One college finds that personal visits to firms 
already releasing students have helped to increase the numbers released by 
those firms. One principal, in confirming the pre-eminent importance of 
personal contact, emphasises the need for ‘selling ability’ in the principal and 
deputy. Another makes a point of interviewing all new applicants in the 
presence of a representative of the employers, ' so that the intending student 
can see the relationship of college and firm as an integrated partnership. 

(b) Letters to employers are commonly used, although this approach is 
usually less successful than the personal interview. One principal wrote in 
one year to 280 firms in the area, of whom 30 replied and 5 expressed interest. 
Letters can however be effective sometimes when combined with other forms 
of approach, as the next two paragraphs indicate. 

(c) Talks to groups of school leavers who have already obtained jobs have 
been found effective by several colleges. Two of them have tried the practice 
of handing the school leaver a letter addressed to the future employer. 
‘In many cases’, says one of them, ‘the young leaver is reluctant to hand the 
letter to the employer but where they have done so a good response has been 
forthcoming.’ ‘From experience’, writes the other, ‘it is better to take the 
names of the future employers of those leavers interested and write direct to 
them.’ Visits by school leavers have also been arranged through careers 
teachers and Youth Employment Officers. 

(d) Several colleges have had success in persuading employers to release 
by day young workers who have shown their keenness by attending evening 
classes. ‘An approach to small firms in the area was made through students 
applying for admission to evening courses. Most of those who were under 18 
years of age were interviewed on the subject of day release and their employers 
subsequently written to. The results through this approach were satisfactory.’ 
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Another college claims particular success from interviews with employers, 
who do not grant day-release normally, about specific employees attending 
evening classes. Another finds it more profitable to visit employers personally 
about young workers attending evening classes than to write. These efforts 
are particularly interesting in the light of Recommendation VI of the Henniker 
Heaton Report on Day Release, that in the case of boys and girls who have 
shown themselves clearly anxious to take advantage of further education through 
evening classes, a special approach should be made to the employer to urge 
him to allow day release. It is true that the Henniker-Heaton Committee 
were speaking of vocational studies but the principle may be more generally 
applicable. 

(e) Conferences with employers have had varying success. One county 
launched a scheme of expansion at three colleges by informal discussions 
in each area, addressed by the chief education officer and by the principal. 
‘Emphasis was laid on the participation of employers in formulating the 
programme of work ... It was thought desirable in each case to begin in a 
small way, and the idea was presented as a pilot scheme.’ In a different county, 
however, a principal found that a similar conference was baulked by the 
distrust of many employers present for all but directly vocational courses. A 
number of other colleges have been able to arouse the interest of directors 
through such organisations as Rotary and the Chamber of Commerce. 

(f) Most colleges refer to their relations with the Youth Employment Service. 
A few have obtained no help from that source, the rest commend the co- 
operation of Youth Employment Officers in terms ranging from the temperate 
to tlie enthusiastic. ‘Praise cannot be too high’ for the efforts of the Youth 
Employment Officer in contact with one college. Another describes all Youth 
Employment Officers in the area covered by the college as most helpful and 
co-operative, and analyses the forms of help given. Youth Employment 
Officers may supply lists of names and addresses of leavers from all secondary 
schools, lists of firms employing recent leavers, and an indication of the 
attitude of employers to day release. They send school leavers to the college 
for advice on appropriate courses of further education. The Senior Youth 
Employment Officer organises a scheme of talks and advice on the theme 
“On from School”, in which the principal gave advice on opportunities in 
further education. A special record card for each young person has been 
devised to ensure a follow-up of the co-operation between the college and the 
Youth Employment Service. 
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CHAPTER III— COLLEGES AND COURSES 



1. THE COLLEGES. Nearly all the colleges involved in the project Were concerned 
primarily with students of 15-19. Most were local colleges of further education 
offering a normal range of vocational courses up to Ordinary National Certifi- 
cate and Intermediate City and Guilds ; one was a college of technology offering 
a considerable range of advanced work but its courses of general education for 
adolescent day-release students were provided in a separate day continuation 
department a mile and a half from the main building. A few others were derived 
from ‘day continuation schools’ largely concerned with courses of part-time 
general education for adolescents. A small number were vocational evening 
institutes for adolescent students in the process of taking on a day-release 
function. 

2. Some were unsuitably housed. One building was a century-old church school, 
others were School Board three-deckers of the ’eighties. One had been a convent- 
orphanage, so much improved by adaptation that it was at least better, in the 
principal’s opinion, than the three-deckers in which some other colleges had to 
work. Another had been a Blue Coat residential school but completely modern- 
ised and now well-suited to its purpose. Indeed, several of the poor buildings in 
use at the start of the project have already been replaced or soon will be. Others 
were new buildings dating from 1953 onwards. Where laboratories or workshops, 
gymnasia, libraries or students’ common-rooms existed, they were usually as 
freely available to students in general education courses as to any others. 

3. A few broad general points can be made, on organisation, the content of 
syllabuses, and the personal and social life of students. In nearly all colleges 
students with no vocational qualification in view attend for one day a week. 
Their work is usually the responsibility of a Department of General Studies (or 
of General Studies and Commerce). Young men and women are usually mixed 
in classes but the sexes may be divided for academic subjects. Many colleges 
make certain subjects compulsory, usually English, Social Studies and Calcula- 
tions, while allowing students a choice of other subjects which may include 
academic subjects as well as cultural, practical and physical activities ; in a few 
colleges these options are exercised after an induction period of two or three 
weeks. Nearly all principals emphasise the importance of good personal 
relationships between staff and students; only a minority have introduced an 
organised tutorial system. The social activities of students are encouraged as 
far as the premises allow. 

4. These flat generalisations, true as they are, may give a false impression. Not 
only are there many exceptions but they obscure the flexibility of organisation 
and the variety of treatment which many of the colleges have achieved. 

5. ORGANISATION. Block release, which has been found so promising with 
technical students, has not yet found much favour with principals or employers 
for students who have no specific vocational target. There are good reasons to be 
cautious if the introduction of block release were to limit the opportunities for 
students’ choice; a principal argues that it might be hard to provide adequate 
choice if general education were confined to a series of self-contained short 
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block courses for groups not very homogeneous in ability or interests. Never- 
theless three of the colleges which provided reports were able to refer to experi- 
ments in block release for young civil servants and post office employees; these 
have arisen out of discussion with Regional Committees of the Civil Service 
Council for Further Education. Their progress is being watched by the Council 
and their value is being assessed. 

6. The organisation of these courses under a Department of General Studies 
solely concerned with non-vocational students is quite alien to the thinking of 
some colleges. Several are not organised in departments. In others several 
departments may be concerned; at one not only the Department of English and 
General Studies, but also the Departments of Tutorial Studies, of Homecraft 
and of Arts and Crafts were all involved. At another college the departmental 
boundaries are not hard and fast; many students spend time on their day’s 
release in three departments, the majority in two. This organisation, which is the 
result of historical development, is made possible by the structure of the time- 
table and the full implementation of the principle of choice. The college orga- 
nises its day into three blocks of two hours, and in each of the two-hour blocks 
there is a theoretical choice of some fifteen or so activities. In the hourly options 
there are ten to twelve activities to choose from. The range of choice may be 
limited in practice by academic ambitions of the students, by the requirements 
of employers, and by the student’s level of attainment and age. ‘But at all levels 
some substantial measure of choice in both major and minor components of a 
course is possible. As a result of this organisation the word county has not the 
fixed connotation that it may have in other colleges. It is difficult to say how 
many students follow a particular ‘course’ unless this word refers to an indi- 
vidual time-table, or to what takes places in any two-hour period . . . Each 
individual time-table is discussed with the head of department concerned and a 
balance of work based on student choice and employer’s requirements and our 
assessment of the educational need of the student is made.’ 

7. In some colleges, whether the work is organised under one department or 
several, the principle of free choice of course overrides any considerations of 
division of students by sex or ability, and the core of compulsory subjects 
shrinks. One college is described by its authority as having extended the system 
of subject choice to cover almost the whole day. In the opinion of most of the 
staff taking these students a modest but significant improvement in interest, 
attainment and behaviour has resulted with a corresponding improvement in 
staff/student relationship. A principal reports that ‘it is now even more evident 
that the most successful results are obtained by giving the wide.st possible choice 
of activities to each student’. Another says that his college proposes to dis- 
continue, so far as possible, all classification of non-vocational students by sex, 
occupation or length of stay at college; and to regard these students in future 
simply as young people sent to the college for education who, subject to a few 
stipulations, may freely choose the elements of their course from the range of 
22 subjects or activities offered. The only significant stipulations were to be a 
reasonably balanced programme for each student and the inclusion of some 
English and Social Studies for all. An another college English and Citizenship 
are compulsory but otherwise each student chooses a time-table which is checked 
for reasonable balance by the principal or head of department. Another college 
working on similar lines regards balance as of secondary importance. Another 
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allows students to make up a personal time-table by selecting from a number of 
two-hour alternatives; the courses are thus tailored to meet the individual 
needs of students and their employers, and subjects with a personal interest can 
be combined with subjects with a job interest in varying proportions. 

8. METHOD. Where a small core of compulsory subjects is retained, the college’s 
treatment of its syllabus may be so flexible as to blur the boundaries between 
compulsory and optional elements. In one college Social studies are taken by all 
students but the courses are arranged round special interests; lectures are 
avoided as much as possible, the students are encouraged to work individually 
and in groups and learn to discuss problems with one another; any formal 
curriculum in the tradition of schools has been abandoned. Projects have been 
used with success in a number of colleges. In one big city college principals and 
the authority’s inspectors have drawn up suggestions for projects each of which 
incorporates a prescribed element of subject content: ‘The Motor Car and Its 
Effects on Our Civilisation’ includes Social Studies, Technical Studies and 
Calculations; ‘House and Home’ provides a handyman’s course as part of a 
project involving also Social Studies and Calculations. In another college a 
‘Learning to Live’ course is planned round the subjects of Communication, 
Everyday Calculations, Industrial History, Art and Crafts and Physical Educa- 
tion. In another ‘Design in the Home’, although still an experimental project, 
has proved extremely popular with third-year girls; its popularity is one reason 
why as many girls as boys now choose Woodwork as an option in this college. 
Elsewhere projects are more loosely trea'ted. Three colleges have used the 
production of a college magazine as the centre of interest. At one of these the 
magazine group chooses a social studies topic for each issue (crime, old people’s 
welfare, town-planning, ‘the younger woman of other lands’); round-the-table 
discussions are held, visits made, interviews conducted and articles written from 
them. For this group English, Social Studies, Literature and Art are focussed on 
the production of the magazine, ‘The Younger Woman’, which is generally 
lively, original and well-informed.’* At another college a ‘Home and Neigh- 
bourhood’ project has involved 17-year old girls whose centre of interest is in 
setting up a home of their own but who may combine home-making with other 
employment for some years to come. It involves the £ s. d. of homemaking; 
choosing and preparing the home; the wedding, its etiquette, the legal and 
religious obligations; the new life, the new relationship and the change of habits. 
It includes also a study of the public services available, insurance, maternity and 
child care, education, health and hygiene ; the importance of voluntary agencies 
in the Welfare State, ‘the need to give as well as to get’. It emphasises the basic 
importance of the family and the relationships and obligations between young 
adults, children and the elderly. 

9 . Particularly interesting are the courses for students of ability, who have 
obtained a number of G.C.E. passes at Ordinary Level but who do not wish to 
sit for Advanced Level examinations. Development of this kind has the firm 
support of the Civil Service Council for Further Education. The following is an 
example. The course, after some experiment, now comprises Current Affairs, 
The Contemporary Scene, Standards and Values, Clear Thinking, Economics, 
Public Speaking and Committee Procedure. The college has found that The 

■•This project is fully described in ‘Introducing the Younger Woman’ by W. R. Page, 
Cambridge University Press, 1965, price 30r. 
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Contemporary Scene led to a remarkable increase in the students’ reading, 
particularly in contemporary literature. Standards and Values is by this time a 
discussion group in which the students select the topics. This has been, on their 
own admission, a course of tremendous value to the students concerned and it 
has helped some of them to resolve some of the problems posed to them by the 
equivocal opinions and practices of the adult world. 

10. Projects of this kind are not to the fancy of every college and principals 
who encourage them do not necessarily use them wholesale. The traditional 
subject disciplines too may be treated with immediacy and relevance; one 
example of such treatment of Geography will suffice. The course examines 
‘various aspects of modern society which have spatial expression in changing 
patterns of land use’. This involves a study of housing, population growth, urban 
development and redevelopment, rural depopulation, and the effects of changes 
in road and rail transport. Conflicts in the use of the countryside are studied, as 
are the effects of technological change on the location of industry, and of 
political and social attitudes on the treatment of ‘depressed areas’. The syllabus 
points out that many of these topics are also political issues and that students 
completing the course should be better able to make informed judgments on 
them. 

11. Even though these students are not working for examinations leading to 
vocational qualifications, a job-interest may still shape their course. Two 
colleges have run courses for G.P.O. telegraph messengers centred on a road- 
safety course in association with the Royal Society for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents. Printing apprentices who attend one college for general studies exclusively 
are offered a course of social studies related to the history of language, writing 
and print. At the same college a course for young butchers at the pre-apprentice- 
ship stage includes meat trade science and meat cookery. Young gardeners, 
foresters, miners, police cadets, nursing cadets are other groups whose courses 
are related to their jobs. 

12. Some of the work has taken students outside the walls of college. Some 
students have undertaken schemes of service to others, particularly to the 
elderly. At one of the colleges concerned students have visited old people under 
the sponsorship of the Borough Welfare Department, attended lectures on Red 
Cross work, helped with an Over-Sixty Club, a Darby and Joan Club and a 
Mothers and Babies Club. Some have gone regularly to a hospital to do small 
jobs under the matron’s orders and to talk to patients who have no other 
visitors. Small teams have been allocated to day nurseries, infant welfare clinics 
and creches in the area and fifty girls have formed themselves into a Social 
Survey Group within the college to continue and extend this work. A little 
unexpectedly, the original motive was the staff’s anxiety to find a stronger 
incentive and a firmer basis for their written English than are offered by the 
weekly composition. Later the college could report that the girls’ work in 
English reflected their thoughts, personal feelings and the impact of their 
practical experiences which were to them so real, so recent and so urgent that 
they demanded expression. At another college a strongly supported outdoor 
activities group has worked under two teachers who are specialists in field study, 
including geology and botany, and in physical education. Normal class meetings 
have been supplemented by week-ends on foot and a residential course at an 
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Outdoor Pursuits Centre was being planned. Several other colleges have organ- 
ised residential courses of up to a week. In one area six colleges grouped them- 
selves in pairs for the purpose; in another members of employing firms and 
authorities have helped with the planning of the annual course. 

13. The teaching methods used to exploit these approaches are varied. They 
include study groups, reference work in the library, and the varied techniques 
of discussion. One principal, as a result of experience, makes the point that study 
groups must be kept small and that students benefit from working in groups of 
mixed ability; every student here will at some time be doing individual work 
under supervision. Intensive reference work in the library, individually or in 
groups, is common; ‘the library’, says one principal, ‘is probably the most 
important liberalising influence’. Discussion techniques are widely used. One 
principal speaks for many in finding discussion a most effective means of 
involving the students personally; an example has been given in paragraph 9 of 
this chapter. Another principal, however, speaks of ‘much cry and little wool’. 
Several colleges make regular use of outside speakers. One has invited politicians 
of all parties, national and local, social workers, authors, clergy, the police and 
marriage guidance counsellors, and their sessions are run in the W.E.A. tradition 
of talk followed by free discussion. Tape-recorders, films, broadcasting and 
television have all been used; the B.B.C. television programme ‘Living in the 
Present’ has been found particularly stimulating. 

14. STUDENT— STAFF RELATIONSHIPS. Most principals make a particular 
point of the basic importance of good understanding between staff and students. 
One finds that little real progress is possible without a friendly, easy relationship 
based on mutual respect. Most recognise that students will need to discuss their 
educational and personal problems with a member of staff in whom they have 
confidence; educational guidance is particularly necessary when the college 
offers a wide range of choice of course. Only a minority, however, have intro- 
duced a tutorial system that involves all members of staff ; one which has, admits 
that it does not operate particularly successfully. One principal rejects the idea: 
‘Attempts to introduce a tutorial system with over 3,000 students and a staff 
of 50 must necessarily result in a formal sham. How much contact out of class 
can a teacher on a normal time-table have with each of the 60 or so students 
arbitrarily allotted to him? Not all teachers are suited to tutorial work that 
Includes an element of pastoral care. Rather than an elaborate apparatus of 
course tutors that would be purely formal, we encourage a teacher-student 
relationship to be formed within the classes that means in practice that students 
select their own tutors, i.e. the teachers to whom they can go for help and 
guidance’. 

This in fact is the practice of a number of other colleges. One arranges the 
time-table as far as possible to enable each member of staff to take several 
hours with the same group; in tliis way a student becomes a personality to at 
least one of the teachers. Another arranges for the same lecturer to take one 
group for the whole morning period of three hours. 

15. SOCIAL LIFE. Few of the colleges had anything to report which could not 
be paralleled in many others all over the country. Premises and the location of 
premises can discourage sociability; day-students, whose nnmbers predominate 
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in many colleges, tend normally to be less involved in social activities than full- 
time students. Where, however, conditions are reasonable, non-vocational 
students enter as fully into social activities as any other part-time students. 
One college speaks of the strong social consciousness that develops in the day-to- 
day life of the class or group and which finds expression in lunch-time social 
activities. Students serve on their own committees which organise social 
functions and help to promote student welfare within the college. Another 
describes its non-vocational students as reluctant to use the common room but 
commonly taking part in sport, in drama and music groups and in college 
dances and parties. 

16. Links with the Youth Service are few although the operation of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Award Scheme has brought some colleges into closer relationship 
Here and there a college may receive advisory visits from the Youth Service 
Officer or may lend its accommodation to outside youth groups. Any examples 
of more intimate liaison are found in colleges or authorities whose traditions and 
policies are a little out of the ordinary. One head of a Day Continuation 
Department is also honorary Youth Adviser for his area — but that type of 
appointment is unique to his county. Two others have Youth Tutors on the staff, 
responsible for organising the Youth Service in their areas in addition to their 
college duties; this too is an unusual type of appointment. Another college 
is affiliated to the local Federation of Boys Clubs, and is the headquarters of the 
Orienteering Association for its region; the authority have just appointed a full- 
time Youth Training Officer to the college staff to organise the training of part- 
time voluntary youth workers. But this is a long-established college in the 
tradition of day continuation work. The possibilities of closer co-operation are 
worth exploring; the good students’ union with its net-work of self-program- 
ming societies has much in common with what the best of the Youth Service is 
trying to achieve. 
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CHAPTER IV— ASSESSMENT 



1. EXPANSION ACHIEVED. At the Start of the project it was expected that it 
might be possible to count, to the nearest hundred or thousand, the number of 
additional students enrolled, as a result of the project, in courses which did 
not lead to any vocational qualification. Nothing of the sort has proved possible. 
It was not foreseen (probably it should have been) that changes would be so 
rapid as to render meaningless any attempt to count heads. Changes, beyond 
the influence of principals, have occurred in the educational policy of firms. The 
introduction of automatic processes (the G.P.O., a textile firm, a biscuit manu- 
facturer are examples quoted) have here and there substantially reduced the 
number of potential students. There have been changes in the organisation of 
further education; the opening of new colleges which are not involved in the 
project has drawn away students from colleges which are. The nature of the 
courses themselves may have changed. What began as a course of general 
education for process workers has been turned into an operatives’ course with a 
vocational objective, and the colleges concerned have felt that the new courses no 
longer contributed to the purposes of the project ; it is open to question whether 
the colleges were right to think so. By and large, and in spite of occasional 
failure or set-back, it is likely that the project resulted in a small increase but 
of no such degree as to make any significant difference to the sum of things. 

2. CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. The project has produced evidence on which 
some assessment can be made of the conditions that make for success. 

(a) Recruitment. Courses which offer no vocational target are still a hard 
selling line except with large firms and authorities whose educational policy 
is long-established. A process of ‘carpet-bagging’ is needed, particularly if the 
interest of small firms is to be caught. Direct personal contact pays not only 
with employers but with young people also; one local education authority 
is emphatic on the need for close links with schools. ‘A number of colleges are 
running pilot schemes in ‘bridge courses’ for school leavers, whereby secon- 
dary school children attend a specially arranged course on a block or day 
release basis during their last term at school.’ Because of the interaction of 
interests of employer, college and potential student, there is much to be said 
for the practice of the college that interviews all new applicants in the presence 
of a representative of the employer (Chapter II, para. 14(a)). The co-operation 
of the Youth Employment Service can powerfully reinforce these efforts. 

(b) Relations with Employers. It is not only for purposes of recruitment that 
colleges need to be on terms with employers. College courses have to reconcile 
the requirements of employers and of students with the teacher’s view of what 
is desirable in the content of course. A successful balance will not be achieved 
unless employers and colleges understand each other and can regard themselves 
as co-operators in a common purpose, giving help generously and asking for it 
without compunction. Understanding needs to be developed not only with 
management but with supervisors, whose attitude to part-time education can 
affect young workers very directly; in one area two-day conferences for 
supervisors have been jointly organised by the authority and the university 
extra-mural department with some success. 
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(c) Staff-student relations. Few of the young people who have left school 
take easily to the idea of continued part-time education. But the acceptance 
of most of them can be won, as is shown in paragraph 9 of Chapter II. ‘Many 
do not wish to leave at 18.’ A condition of success is the staff’s ability to treat 
students as adults or near-adults, to be able to speak to what is adult in them 
and to bring it out. This can be particularly important with students who have 
not yet developed their fuU capacities, many of whom, as one college argues, 
appear simply to have been unfortunate in this relationship at some point in 
their school career. This college has had experience of many such late develop- 
ers and a deputy head of department states that the improvement in the 
student’s attitude to study and in his attainment once the correct relationship 
has been established is one of the most satisfying features of his work. An 
important element in this relationship is respect of the student’s right to 
influence his own course of study over as wide a field as possible ; respect for 
this right is the basis of a liberal education for students of all ages, and the 
value of the principle of choice is evidenced again in colleges’ reports (Chapter 
III paragraphs 6 and 7). 

(d) Courses. Plenty of examples have been given in Chapter III of courses 
whose content and treatment have appealed to students. Many have been 
examples of successful projects. While it is probably true that subject- 
divisions matter less for these students, except those studying for external 
examinations, the project is not a panacea; it can be as dull and formal an 
instrument as any other. What does matter is the immediacy and relevance 
of the content and treatment, and the extent to which the students’ emotions 
can be touched at sensitive points. It may, for example, seem a little cold- 
blooded to encourage a group of girls to undertake social service with the 
express purpose of improving their English. Yet there is a basic truth ; once 
a student becomes emotionally moved, by compassion, by personal interest 
in home or job, he or she will speak and write with a force and felicity that 
cannot easily be evoked in any other way. Group discussion, so widely used 
and not always with success, is one method only of probing the sensitive 
points of students’ interests; a good example is quoted at the end of para- 
graph 9 of Chapter III. Intellectual rigour is no less important and is wholly 
compatible with emotional involvement; the use of the library (‘the most 
important liberalising influence’) is a basic instrument. In attempting to 
define the college’s role of developing its students’ powers of independent 
thought and study, one principal can speak for others : ‘Generally all classes, 
‘vocational’ and ‘non-vocational’ alike, are encouraged to develop a high level 
of student participation in all subjects studied, a large element of discussion, 
carefully written work, and a training in the use of sources, including the use 
of the library”. 

(e) Organisation. Several of the colleges here succeeded in developing a 
pattern of courses that can respond flexibly to the real needs and wishes of 
students. Several principals write with conviction of the value of mixing 
students of both sexes and differing abihties; the experience can benefit 
particularly the student who in the past may have been graded and streamed 
out of any sense of self-respect. But these experiments have applied almost 
entirely to students following similar courses of general education; attempts 
to group ‘vocational’ and general students are far less common. One principal, 
who would like to group students from different types of course much more 
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freely, has to concede that in practice vocational and examination require- 
ments tend to keep courses apart. There have, however, been a few successful 
attempts to group technical, commercial and general students fax their 
optional periods and occasionally for English and Social Studies. 

3. THE VALUE OF THE COURSES. If these are Some oftheconditionsofsuccess, 
it is still fair to ask to what extent the courses are justified by their results. Most 
of the principals attempt an estimate of the benefits of them, and there is a gen- 
eral similarity in their conclusions. They claim improvement in English and 
other basic skills, particularly with those who needed some remedial treatment; 
increase in powers of independent working; the development of a sense of 
discrimination, of sensitivity in social problems, in responsible attitudes to 
work and the use of leisure. These are the considered judgments of experienced 
and responsible educators. None is readily demonstrable but many principals 
can state that their judgement commands sufficient respect for employers to take 
the colleges’ reports on students into serious account, particularly when selecting 
young workers for promotion. 

4. In any case Chapters II and III of this report clearly reflect much vigorous 
thought and sensible achievement. The impression they give, it is fair to add, 
may not be representative of the country as a whole; a report built up out of 
the colleges’ own accounts will tend to quote what is lively and interesting 
rather than the drab and formal. But if allowance is made for this, there is still 
substance enough in these two chapters to justify a few general conclusions. 

5. First it is significant that, while a few of the colleges had developed from day 
continuation schools and that much of the valuable experience provided by the 
London College for Further Education was favoured by the unusual structure 
of further education in London, most of the other colleges were of a perfectly 
normal kind. Thus the remarkable growth of liberal and general studies as an 
intrinsic part of vocational courses in the last eight years has given a more 
natural standing to courses of general education for students who have no 
vocational qualifications in mind. 

6. Again, it is not only the less able boy or girl who can profit from these non- 
vocational courses. There are plenty of young men and women for whom a 
combination of part-time general education with employment can be a positive 
good, and some of them may indeed choose it as an alternative to a sixth-form 
course. But there are too the operatives and process-workers; young men who 
have never won recognition at school or employment but who have much in 
them; girls in whose minds marriage comes first but for whom part-time em- 
ployment is a concomitant of marriage, as it is for millions of married women 
now. It is for these in particular that the distinction between vocational and 
non-vocational retains its old power of mischief; this is reflected unhappily 
in a few of the college reports. The unreality of this old distinction emerges if we 
consider the further education of, say, the young telephonist. A course of general 
studies could be devised for her that would help her to become better spoken, 
easier to understand, quicker in the uptake, more sensitive in her dealings with 
people and better able to cope. Would such a course be vocational or non- 
vocational? Which is the more important objective — the well-spoken and 
competent telephonist or the articulate and self-reliant young woman ? 
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7. Nor should we forget the effect of these courses on the late developers 
referred to by many of the colleges, for whom the general courses of the colleges 
have offered a second chance. Former general students of one college have 
entered social work, personnel work, the church, teaching — ‘more teachers than 
I can remember’, the head of department writes. One of them, whose future, 
when he first came to the college, lay in the minor ranks of Admiralty Dockyard 
employees, is now a Youth Employment Officer. This report can end with his 
own words; ‘I remember this department not for the help it gave me in studies 
but for the manner in which it brought personality to light and opened up 
possibilities that some of us had never considered and might never have 
considered. Some of us would certainly have found other employment and some 
would have prepared themselves in evening classes for better employment, but, 
as it happened, we came to this department and it opened much wider horizons 
for us. That is the point I make about non-vocational day-release and why I 
recommend it so strongly”. 
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PREFACE BY THE MINISTER OF STATE 
FOR EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 



I would like to take this opportunity of thanking the principals and teachers, 
and local education authority officers, who took part in the project which this 
report describes. 

I am sure that, particularly for teachers in Liberal and General Studies 
Departments of colleges — but it is to be hoped for others as well — , it will be 
valuable to be informed of the many ways in which colleges have tried to 
overcome the problem of providing courses for the ‘general’ student, which are 
attractive to students and employers ahke. 

While the main task of the colleges for the moment must be to cope with the 
increasing number of students taking vocational courses which are to an 
increasing extent associated with systematic training in industry recommended 
by Industrial Training Boards, it is very desirable that there should be a con- 
tinual accumulation and exchange of knowledge and experience in this limited 
but potentially important field. 



G. O. Roberts 



May, 1967. 
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